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January 10, 1773. 

Dear Sir, 

A S the experiments and obfervations I mean to 
lay before the Royal Society relate to the 
finging of birds, which is a fubjedl that hath ne¬ 
ver before been fcientifically treated of *, it may 
not be improper to prefix an explanation of fome 
uncommon terms, which 1 (hall be obliged to ufe, 
as well as others which I have been under a neceffity 
of coining. 

To chirp, is the firft (bund which a young bird 
utters, as a cry for food, and is different in all neft- 
lings, if accurately attended to j fo that the hearer 
may diftinguifh of what fpecies the birds are, though 
the neft may hang out of his fight and reach. 

* Kircher, indeed, in his Mufurgia, hath given us fome few 
paflages in the fong of the nightingale, as well as the call of a 
quail and fcuckow, which he hath engraved in mufical characters. 
Thefe inftances, however, only prove that fome birds have in 
their fong, notes which correfpond with the intervals of our com¬ 
mon fcale of the mufical oCtave. 

Thia 
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This cry is, as might be expeded, very weak and 
querulous j it is dropped entirely as the bird grows 
Wronger, nor is afterwards intermixed with its fong, 
the chirp of a nightingale (for example) being hoarfe 
and difagreeable. 

To this definition of the chirpy I mufi add, that 
it confifts of a Angle found, repeated at very fhort 
intervals, and that it is common to nefilings of both 
i'exes. 

The call of a bird, is that found which it is able 
to make, when about a month old •, it is, in rooft in-? 
fiances (which I happen to recoiled), a repetition of 
one and the fame note, is retained by the bird as 
long as it lives, and is common, generally, to both 
the cock and hen *. 

The next flage in the notes of a bird is termed, 
by the bird-catchers, recording, which word is pro¬ 
bably derived from a mufical inftrumerit, formerly 
ufed in England, called a recorder -j*. 

This attempt in the nettling to finjg, may be com¬ 
pared to the imperfed endeavour in a child to babble. 
I have known inftances of birds beginning to record 
when they were not a month old. 

* For want of terms to diftinguilh the notes of birds, Bellon 
applies the verb cbantent , or fmg, to the goofe and crane, as well 
as the nightingale, “ PJufieurs oifeaux cbantent la nuit, com me 

eft Poye, la grtie, & le roflignoV* Bellon’s Hift. of Birds, 
P- 5 °* 

f It feems to have been a fpecies of flute, and was probably 
ufed to teach young birds to pipe tunes. 

Lord Bacon defcribes this inftrumcmt to have been ftrait, to 
have had a lefler and greater bore, both above and below, to 
have required very little breath from the blower, and to have 
had what he calls a ftpple> or ftopper* See his fecond Century of 
Experiments* 

This 
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This firft eftay does not feem to have the leaft 
rudiments of the future long j but as the bird grows 
older and ftronger, one may begin to perceive what 
the nettling is aiming at. 

Whilft the lcholar is thus endeavouring to form 
his fong, when he is once fure of a paflage, he com¬ 
monly raifes his tone, which he drops again when 
he is not equal to what he is attempting ; juft as a 
finger raifes his voice, when he not only recolledts 
Certain parts of a tune with precifion, but knows that 
he can execute them. 

What the nettling is not thus thoroughly mafter 
of, he hurries over, lowering his tone, as if he did not 
with to be heard, and could not yet fatisfy himfeTf. 

I have never happened to meet with a pafiTage in 
any Writer, which feems to relate to this ftage of fing- 
ing in a bird, except, perhaps, in the following lines 
of Statius: 


« ———Nunc volucrum novi 
** Queftus, inexpertumque carmen, 

** Quod tacita ftatuere bruma.” 

Stat. Sylv. L. iv. Eel. 5. 

A youhg bird commonly continues to record for 
ten or eleven months, when he is able to exe¬ 
cute every part of his fong, which afterwards con¬ 
tinues fixed, and is fcarcely ever altered. 

When the bird is thus become perfect in his 
leffon, he is laid to fing his fong round , or in all its 
varieties of paftages, which he connects together, 
and executes without a paufe. 

VoL. LrXlII> l> l I w ould 
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I would therefore define a bird’s Jong to be a fuc- 
cefllon of three or more different notes, which are 
continued without interruption during the fame in¬ 
terval with a mufical bar of four crotchets in an 
adagio movement, or whilft a pendulum fwings four 
feconds. 

By the firft requifite in this definition, I mean to 
exclude the call of a cuckow, or clucking of a hen *, 
as they confift of only two notes j whilft the fhort 
burfts of finging birds, contending with each other 
(called jerks by the bird-catchers), are equally di«* 
ftinguilhed from what I term fong, by their not con¬ 
tinuing for four feconds. 

As the notes of a cuckow and hen, therefore, 
though they exceed what I have defined the call of 
a bird to be, do not amount to its Jong t I will, for 
this reafon, take the liberty of terming fuch a fuc- 
eeffion of two notes as we hear in thefe birds, the 
1 varied call. 

Having thus fettled the meaning of certain words, 
which I fhall be obliged to make ufeof, Ifhallnow 
proceed to ftate fome general principles with regard 
to the finging of birds, which Teem to refult from 
the experiments I have been making for feveral 
years, and under a great variety of circumftances, 

Notes in birds are no more innate, than language 
is in man, and depend entirely upon the mailer 
under which they are bred, as far as their organs 
will enable them to imitate the founds which they 
have frequent opportunities of hearing. 

* The'common hen,, when the lays, repeats the feme note 
very often, and concludes with the fixth above, which the. holds 
for a longer time. I 


Moft 
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Moft of the experiments I have made on this fub- 
je£t have been made with cock linnets, which were 
fledged and nearly able to leave their neft, on ac¬ 
count not only of this bird’s docility, and great 
powers of imitation, but becaufe the cock is eafiiy 
diftingui(hed from the hen at that early period, by 
the fuperior whitenefs in the wing *. 

In many other forts of finging birds the male is 
not at the age of three weeks fo certainly known 
from the female j and if the pupil turns out to be a 
hen, 

<( . . . ibi omnis 

“ Effufus labor.” 

The Greek poets made a fongfter of the t6t 7<£, 
whatever animal that may be, and it is remarkable 
that they obferved the female was incapable of flng- 
ing as well as hen birds: 

Ext e«nv oi TBrjiysg sk evXaifiove;, 

£lv rcag yvvuifcw 8 S'ornsv <pui jjj evt ; 

Comicorum Gtaecorum Sententiae, p. 452. 

Ed. Steph. 

I have indeed known an inftance or two of a 
hen's making out fomething like the fong of her 
fpecies; but thefe are as rare as the common hen’s 
being heard to crow. 

I rather fufpeft alfo, that thofe parrots, magpies, 
&c. which either do not fpeak at all, or very little, 
are hens of thofe fpecies. 

* The white reaches almoft to the {haft of the quill feathers, 
and in the hen does not exceed more than half. 

LI 2 I have 
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I have educated nettling linnets under the three 
beft finging larks, the Jkylark, woodlark , and tit¬ 
lark, every one of which, inftead of the linnet’s 
fong, adhered entirely to that of their refpe&ive in- 
ftru&ors. 

When the note of the titlark-linnet * was 
thoroughly fixed, 1 hung the bird in a room with 
two common linnets, for a quarter of a year, which 
were full in fong; the titlark-linnet , however, did 
not borrow any paflages from the linnet’s long, but 
adhered ftedfaftly to that of the titlark. 

I had fbme curiofity to find out whether an 
European nettling would equally learn the note of an 
African bird: I therefore educated a young linnet 
under a vengolina t> which imitated its African 
matter fo exactly, without any mixture of the linnet 
fong, that it was impoffible to diftinguilh the one 
from the other. 

This vengolina-linnet was abfolutely perfeft, with¬ 
out ever uttering a fingle note by which it could 
have been known to be a linnet. In fome of my 
other experiments, however, the nettling linnet re¬ 
tained the call of its own fpecies, or what the bird- 

* I thus call a bird which lings notes he would not have 
learned in a wild flatej thus by a Jkylark-linnet* I mean a -linnet 
with the fkylaik fong; a nightingale robin , a robin with the 
nightingale Tong, &c, 

+ This bird feems not to have been deferibed by any of the 
©rnithologifts ; it is of the finch tribe, and about the fame fixe 
with our aberdavine (or fifkin). The colours are grey and 
white, and the cock hath a bright yellow fpot up®n the rump. 
It is a very familiar bird, and flogs better than any of thofe 
which are not European, except the American mocking bird . 

catchers 
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catchers term the linnet’s chuckle , from fome re- 
femblance to that word when pronounced. 

I have before ftated, that all my nettling linnets 
were three weeks old, when taken from the nett; 
and by that time they frequently learn their own call 
Trom the parent birds, which I have mentioned to 
confift of only a fingle note. 

To be certain, therefore, that a nettling will not 
have even the call of its l'pecies, it fliould be taken 
from the nett: when only a day or two old ; becaufe, 
though neftlings cannot fee till the feventh day, yet 
they can hear from the inftant they are hatched, 
and probably, from that circumftance, attend to 
founds, more than they do afterwards, efpecially as 
the call of the parents announces the arrival of their 
food. 

I mutt own, that I am not equal myfelf, nor can 
I procure any perfon to take the trouble of breed¬ 
ing up a bird of this age, as the odds againft its being 
reared are almoft infinite. The warmth indeed of 
incubation may be, in fome meafure, fupplied by 
cotton and fires; but thefe delicate animals require, 
in this ftate, being fed almoft perpetually, whilft 
the nourilhment they receive fhould not only be 
prepared with great attention, but given in very fmall 
portions at a time. 

Though 1 mutt; admit, therefore, that I have 
never reared myfelf a bird of fo tender an age, yet I 
have happened to fee both a linnet and a goldfinch 
which were taken from their nefts when only two 
or three days old. 

The fir ft of thefe belonged to Mr. Matthews, an. 
apothecary at Kenfington, which, from a want of 

other. 
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other founds to imitate, almoft articulated the words 
pretty bey, as well as fome other Short fentences: I 
heard the bird myfelf repeat the words pretty boy 5 
and Mr. Matthews allured me, that he had neither 
the note or call of any bird whatfoever. 

This talking linnet died laft year, and many people 
went from London to hear him fpeak. 

The goldfinch I have before mentioned, was 
reared in the town of Knighton in Radnorshire, 
which I happened to hear, as 1 was walking by the 
houfe where it was kept. 

I thought indeed that a wren was Singing; and I 
went into the houfe to inquire after it, as that little 
bird feldom lives long in a cage. 

The people of the houfe, however, told me, that 
they had no bird but a goldfinch, which they con¬ 
ceived to fing its own natural note, as they called 
it j upon which I (laid a confiderabte time in the 
room, whilft its notes were merely thofe of a wren, 
without the leaSl mixture of goldfinch. 

On further inquiries, I found that the bird had 
been taken from the neft when only two or three 
days old, that it was hung in a window which was 
oppofite to a final 1 garden, whence the neftling had 
undoubtedly acquired the notes of the wren, without 
having bad any opportunity of learning even the call 
of the goldfinch. 

Thefe fafts which I have Stated feem to prove 
very decisively, that birds have not any innate ideas 
of the notes which are fuppofed to be peculiar to 
each fpecies. But it will poflibly be afked, why in 
a wild Slate they adhere fo Steadily to the fame fong, 

in 
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in fo much that it is is well known, before the bird is 
heard, what notes you are to expedt from him. 

This, however, arifes entirely from the neftling’s 
attending only to the inftrudtion of the parent bird* 
whilft it difregards the notes of all others, which 
may perhaps be finging round him. 

Young Canary-birds are frequently reared in a 
room where there are many other fortsj and yet I 
have been informed that they only learn the fong of 
the parent cock. 

Every one knows, that the common houfe-fpar- 
row, when in a wild ftate, never does any thing but 
chirp: this, however, does not arife from want of 
powers in this bird to imitate others ; but becaufe he 
only attends to the parental note. 

But, to prove this decilively, I took a common 
Sparrow from the neft when it was fledged, and 
educated him. under a linnet: the bird, however, 
by accident heard a goldfinch alfo, and his fong 
was, therefore, a mixture of the linnet and gold¬ 
finch. 

I have tried feveral experiments, in order to ob- 
ferve from what circumftances birds fix upon any 
particular note when taken from the parents ; but 
cannot fettle this with any fort of precifion, any 
more than at what period of their recording they de¬ 
termine upon the fong to which they will adhere. 

I educated a young robin under a very fine Nigh¬ 
tingale; which, however, began already to be out 
of fong, and was perfectly mute in lefs than a fort¬ 
night. 

This robin afterwards fung three parts in four 
i.igkingale ; and the reft of his long was what the 

bird- 
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bird-catchers call rubbijh , or no particular not© 
whatfoever. 

I hung this robin nearer to the nightingale than 
to any other bird j from which firft experiment I 
conceived, that the fcholar would imitate the mafter 
which was at the lead diftance from him. 

From feVeral other experiments, however, which 
i have fince tried, I find it to be very uncertain what 
notes the neftiing will mod attend to, and often 
their fong is a mixture; as in the indance which 1 
before dated of the fparrow. 

I mud own alfo, that I conceived, from the ex¬ 
periment of educating the robin under a nightin¬ 
gale, that the fcholar would fix upon the note which 
it fird heard when taken from the ned; I imagined 
likewife, that, if the nightingale had been fully in 
fong, the indrudtion for a fortnight would have been 
diffident. 

I have, however, fince tried the following ex¬ 
periment, which convinces me, fo much depends 
upon circum dances, and perhaps caprice in the fcho- 
iar, that no general inference, or rule, can be laid 
down with regard to either of thefe fuppolitions. 

I educated a nedling robin under a woodlark-lin¬ 
net, which was full in fong, and hung very near to 
him for a month together: after which,the robin was 
removed to another houfe, where he could only 
hear a fkylark-linnet. The confequence was that 
the nedling did not fing a note of woodlark 
(though I afterwards hung him again jud above the 
wood-lark-linnet) but adhered entirely to the fong 
of the fkylark-linnet. 


3 
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Having thus ftated the refult of feveral experi¬ 
ments, which were chiefly intended to determine, 
whether birds had any innate ideas of the notes, or 
long, which is fuppofed to be peculiar to each fpe- 
cies, I fhall now make fome general obfervations on 
their Tinging; though perhaps the fubjedt may ap¬ 
pear to many a very minute one. 

Every poet, indeed, fpeaks with raptures of the 
harmony of the groves; yet thofe even, who have 
good mufical ears, feem to pay little attention to it, 
but as a pleafing noife. 

I am a!fo convinced (though it may feem rather 
paradoxical), that the inhabitants of London diftin- 
guifh more accurately, and know more on this 
head, than of all the other parts of the ifland taken 
together. 

This feems to arife from two caufes. 

The firft is, that we have not more mufical ideas 
which are innate, than we have of language; and 
therefore thofe even, who have the happinefs to 
have organs which are capable of receiving a grati¬ 
fication from this fixth fenfe (as it hath been called by 
fome) require, however, the beft inftru&ion. 

The orcheftra of the opera, which is confined to 
the metropolis, hath diffufed a good ftile of playing 
over the other bands of the capital, which is, by 
degrees, communicated to the fidler and ballad-finger 
in the ftreets; the organs in every church, as well as 
thofe of the Savoyards, contribute likewife to this im¬ 
provement of mufical faculties in the Londoners. 

If thefingingof the ploughman in the country is 
therefore compared with that of the London black- 

yoL. LXIII. M m guard. 
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guard, the fuperiority is infinitely on the fide of the 
latter ; and the fame may be obferved in comparing 
the voice of a country girl and London houfe-maid, 
as it is very uncommon to hear the former fing tole¬ 
rably in tune. 

I do not mean by this, to aflert that the inhabitants 
of the country are not born with as good mufical or¬ 
gans ; but only, that they have not the fame oppor¬ 
tunities of learning from others, who play in tune 
themfelves. 

The other reafon for the inhabitants of London 
judging better in relation to the fong of birds, arifes 
from their hearing each bird fing diftindly, either in 
their own or their neighbours fhops; as alfo from 
a bird continuing much longer in fong whilft in a 
cage, than when at liberty j the caufe of which I 
fhall endeavour hereafter to explain. 

Thofe who live in the country, on the other 
hand, do not hear birds fing in their woods for above 
two months in the year, when the confufion of notes 
prevents their attending to the fong of any particular 
bird ; nor does he continue long enough in a place, 
for the hearer to recoiled: his notes with accu¬ 
racy. 

Befides this, birds in the fpring fing very loud in¬ 
deed} but they only give fhort jerks, and fcarcely 
ever the whole compafs of their fong. 

For thefe reafons, I have never happened to meet 
with any perfon, who had not refided in London, 
whofe judgement or opinion on this fubjedt I could 
the leaft rely upon} and a ftronger proof of this can¬ 
not be given, than that moft people, who keep Ca- 
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nary-birds do not know that they fing chiefly either 
the titlark, or nightingale notes *. 

Nothing, however, can be more marked than the 
note of a nightingale called its^'wg, which mod of the 
Canary-birds brought from the Tyrol commonly 
have, as well as feveral nightingale Jlrokes, or par¬ 
ticular pafiages in the fong of that bird. 

I mention this fuperior knowledge in the inha¬ 
bitants of the capital, becaufe I am convinced, that, 
if others are confulted in relation to the finging of 
birds, they will only miflead, inftead of giving any 
material or nfeful information+. 

Birds in a wildftate do not commonly fing above 
ten weeks in the year; which is then alfo confined to 
the cocks of a few fpecies j I conceive, that this laft 

* I once faw two of thefe birds which came from the Canary 
i (lands 5 neither of which had any fong at all $ and I have been 
informed, that a {hip brought a great many of them not long 
fince, which fung as little. 

Moft of thofe Canary-birds, which are imported from the 
Tyrol* have been educated by parents, the progenitor of 
which was inftrudted by a nightingale 5 our Englifh Cana¬ 
ry-birds have commonly more of the titlark note. 

The traffickin thefe birds makes a fmall article of commerce, 
sfs four Tyroleze generally bring over to England fixteen hun¬ 
dred every year 5 and though they carry them on their backs one 
thoufand miles, as well as pay 20I. duty for fuch a number, yet 
upon the whole it anfwers to fell thefe birds at 5s, a piece. 

The chief place for breeding Canary-birds is Infpruck and its 
environs, from whence they are fent to Conftantinople, as well 
as every part of Europe. 

f As it will not anfwer to catch birds with clap-nets any 
where but in the neighbourhood of London, moft of the birds 
which may be heard in a country town are neftlings, and confe- 
quently cannot fmg the fuppofed natural fong in any perfe&ion* 

Mm2 circumftance 
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circumftance arifes from the fuperior ftrength of the 
mufcles of the larynx. 

I procured a cock nightingale, a cock and hen 
blackbird, a cock and hen rook, a cock linnet, as 
alfo a cock and hen chaffinch, which that very emi¬ 
nent anatomift, Mr. Hunter, F. R. S. was fo oblig¬ 
ing as to diffedt for me, and begged, that he would 
particularly attend to the ftate of the organs in the 
different birds, which might be fuppofed to contri¬ 
bute to finging. 

Mr. Hunter found the mufcles of the larynx to be 
ftronger in the nightingale than in any other bird of 
the fame fize; and in all thofe inftances (where he 
differed both cock and hen) that the fame mufcles 
were ftronger in the cock. 

I fent the cock and hen rook, in order to fee 
whether there would be the fame difference in the 
cock and hen of a fpecies which did not fing at all. 
Mr. Hunter, however, told me, that he had not 
attended fo much to their comparative organs of 
voice, as in the other kinds j but that, to the beft of 
his recollection, there was no difference at all. 

Strength, however, in thefe mufcles, feems not 
to be the only requifite; the birds muft have alfo 
great plenty of food, which feems to be proved 
fufficiently by birds in a cage finging the greateft part 
of the year, when the wild ones do not (as I ob- 
ferved before) continue in fong above ten weeks. 

The food of finging birds confiffs of plants, in¬ 
fers, or feeds, and of the two firft of thefe there is 
infinitely the greateft profufion in the fpring. 

As for feeds, which are to be met with only in the 
autumn, I think they cannot well find any great 

quantities 
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quantities of them in a country fo cultivated as Eng¬ 
land is; for the feeds in meadows are deftroyed by 
mowing; in paflures, by the bite of the cattle j and 
in arable, by the plough, when moft of them are 
buried too deep for the bird to reach them *. 

I know well that the tinging of the cock-bird in 
the fpring is attributed by many + to the motive 
only of pleafing its mate during incubation. 

Thofe, however, who fuppofe this, fhould re¬ 
collect, that much the greater part of birds do not 
fing at all; why fhould their mate therefore be 
deprived of this folace and amufement ? 

The bird in a cage, which, perhaps, fings nine or 
ten months in a year, cannot do fo from this induce¬ 
ment j and, on the contrary, it arifes chitfly from 
contending with another bird, or indeed againft al- 
moft any fort of continued noife. 

Superiority in fong gives to birds a moft amazing 
afcendency over each otheras is well known to the 
bird-catchers by the fafcinating power of their call- 
birds, which they contrive fhould moult prematurely 
for this purpofe. 

But, to fhew decifively that the finging of a bird 
in the fpring does not arife from any attention to its 
mate, a very experienced catcher of nightingales hath 
informed me, that fome of thefe birds have jerked 
the inftant they were caught. He hath alfo brought 

* The plough indeed may turn up fome few feeds, which may 
ftill be in an eatable ftate. 

+ See, amongft others, M.deBuffon, in his lately-publtfhed 
Ornithology. 


to 
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to me a nightingale, which had been but a few 
hours in a cage, and which burft forth in a roar of 

fong- 

At the fame time this bird is fo fulky on its firfl 
confinement, that he muft be crammed for feven or 
eight days, as he will otherwife not feed bimfelf: 
it is alfo neceflary to tye his wings, to prevent 
his killing himfelf againft the top or fides of the 
cage. 

I believe there is no inftance of any bird’s finging 
which exceeds our blackbird in fize; and poflibly 
this may arife from the difficulty of its concealing it- 
felf, if it called the attention of its enemies, not only 
by bulk, but by the proportionable loudnefs of its 
notes *. 

I fhould rather conceive, it is for the fame reafon 
that no hen-bird fings, becaufe this talent would be 
ftill more dangerous during incubation; which may 
poflibly alfo account for the inferiority in point of 
plumage. 

I (hall now confider how far the finging of birds 
refembles our known mufical intervals, which are 
never marked more minutely than to half notes5 be¬ 
caufe, though we can form every gradation from 
half-note to half-note, by drawing the finger gently 
over the firing of a violin, or covering by degrees the 
hole of a flute j yet we cannot produce fuch a minute 
interval at command, when a quarter-note for ex¬ 
ample might be required. 

Ligon, indeed, in his hiftory of Barbadoes, hath 
the following paflage: “ The next bird is of the co- 

* For the fame reafon, moft large birds are wilder than the 
fmaller ones. 

“ lour 
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“ lour of the fieldfare j but the head is too large 
“ for the body j and for that reafon file is called a 
“ counfellor. She performs that with her voice, 
“ which no infirument can play, or voice can fing; 
“ and that is quarter-notes, her fong being compofed 
«* of them, and every one a note higher than another.” 
Hift. Barb. p. 60. 

Ligon appears, from other parts of his work, to 
have been mufical j but I (hould doubt much whe¬ 
ther he was quite fure of thefe quarter intervals, fo 
as to fpeak of them with precifion. 

Some paflages of the fong in a few kinds of birds 
correfpond with the intervals pf our mufical fcale (of 
which the cuckow is a finking and known inftance): 
much the greater part, however, of fuch fong is 
not capable of mufical notations. 

This arifes from three caufes: the firft is, that the 
rapidity is often fo great, and it is alio fo uncertain 
when they may ftop, that we cannot reduce the 
paflages to form a mufical bar, in any time 
whatfoever. 

The fecond is, that the pitch of moil birds is 
confiderabiy higher * than the moil ihrill notes of 
thofe inftruments which contain even the greateft 
compafs. 


* Dr. Wallis is miftaken in part of what he fuppofes to he 
the caufe of flit illnefs in the voice, “ Nfam ut tubus, fic trachea 
“ longior, & llridtior, fonum efficit magis acutum.” Grammar, 


P* 3* . 

The narrower the pipe is, the more fliarp the pitch as he 

rightly obferves; birt the length of the tube hath juft the contrary 
effeft, becaufe players on the flute always infert a longer mid¬ 
dle-piece, when they want to make the inftrument more 

I have 
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I have before faid, that our ideas of a voice, or 
inftrument, being perfectly in tune or not, arife 
from comparing it with the mufical intervals to 
which we are moft accuftomed. 

As the upper and lower parts of every inftrument, 
however, are but feldam ufed, we are not fo well 
acquainted with the intervals in the higheft and 
loweft o&aves, as we are with thofe which are more 
central; and for this reafon the harpfichord-tuners 
find it more difficult to tune thefe extreme parts. 

As a bird’s pitch, therefore, is higher than that of 
any inftrument, we are confequently at a ftill greater 
lofs when we attempt to mark their notes in mufical 
characters, which we can fo readily apply to fuch as 
we can diftinguifh with precifion. 

The third, however, and unfurmountable diffi¬ 
culty is, that the intervals ufed by birds are com¬ 
monly io minute, that we cannot judge at all of 
them from the more grofs intervals into which we 
divide our mufical oCtave. 

It fhould therefore be recolledted, by thofe who 
have contended that the Greeks and Romans were ac¬ 
quainted with fuch more minute intervals of the 
oCtave, that they muft infift the ancients had organs 
of fenfation, with which their degenerate pofterity 
are totally unprovided. 

Though we cannot attain the more delicate and 
imperceptible intervals in the fong of birds *, yet 
many of them are capable of whittling tunes with 
our more grofs intervals, as is well known by the 

* There have been inftances indeed of persons who would 
whittle the notes of birds, but thefe are too rare to be argued 
from. 


common 
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common inftances of piping Bullfinches *, and Ca¬ 
nary-birds. 

This, however, arifes from mere imitation of what 
they hear when taken early from the neft; for if the 
inftrument from which they learn is out of tune, 
they as readily pipe the falfe, as the true notes of the 
compofition. 

The next point of comparifon to be made be¬ 
tween our mufic and that of birds is, whether they 
always ling in the fame pitch. 

This, however, I will not prefume to anfwer with 
any precifion, for the reafon I have before fuggeftedj 
I fiiall, however, without referve, give the beft con¬ 
jectures I can form on this head. 

If a dozen finging birds of different kinds areheard 
in the fame room, there is not any difagreeable diflo- 
nance (which is not properly refolved), either to 
my own ear, or to that of others, whofe judgement 
on fuch a point I can more rely. 

At the fame time, as each bird is finging a different 
fong, it is extraordinary that what we call harmony 
fhould not be perpetually violated, as we experience, 
in what is commonly called a Dutch concert, when 
fevcral tunes are played together. 

The firft requifite to make fuch founds agreeable 
to the ear is, that all the birds ftiould fing in 
the fame key, which I am induced to believe that 
they do, from the following reafons. 

I have long attended to the finging of birds, but 
if I cannot have recourfe to an inftrument very foon, 

* Thefe Bullfinches alfo form a fmall article of commerce, 
and are chiefly brought from the neighbourhood of Cologne. 

Vol. LX III. N n I cannot 
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I cannot carry the pitch of their notes in my me¬ 
mory, even for a very fhort time. 

I therefore defired a very experienced harpfichord- 
tuner (who told me he could recollect any particular 
note which he happened to hear for feveral hours), 
to mark down when he returned home what he had 
obferved on this head. 

I have lately received an account from him of the 
following notes in different birds. 

F, natural in woodlarks. 

A. natural in common cocks. 

€. natural in Bantam cocks. 

B. flat in a very large cock. 

C. falling to A. commonly in the cuckoW. 

A. in thrufhes. 

D. in fome owls. 

B. flat in fome others. 

Thefe obfervations furnifh five' notes, viz. A. 
B. flat, C. D. and F. to which lean add a fixth, 
(viz. G.) from my own observations on a nightingale 
which lived three years in a cage. I can alfo confirm 
thefe remarks of the harpfichord-tuner by having 
frequently heard from the fame bird C. and F. 

As one fhould fpeak of the pitch of thefe notes 
with fome precifion, the B. flat of the fpinnet I tried 
them by, was perfectly in tune with the great bell 
of St. Paul’s. 

The following notes, therefore, having been ob¬ 
ferved in different birds, viz. A. B. flat, C. D. F. 
and G. the E. is only wanting to compleat the fcaiej 
the fix other notes, however, afford fufiicient data 
for making fome conje&ures, at leaft, with regard to 
the key in which birds may be fuppofed to fing, 

as 
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as thefe intervals can only be found in the key of F, 
with a Iharp third, or that of G. with a flat third. 

I muil own, I fliould rather fuppofe it to be the 
latter, and for the following reafons. 

Lucretius fays (and perhaps the conjecture is not 
only ingenious but well founded), that the firft nau¬ 
tical notes were learned from birds: 

“ At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 
“ Ante fuit multo, quam laevia carmina cantu 

Concelebrare homines pollent, cantuque juvare.” 

Now, of all the mufical tones which can be di- 
ftinguifhed in birds, thofe of the cuckow have been 
moft attended to, which form a flat third, not only 
by the obfervations of the harpfichord tuner I have 
before mentioned, but likewife by thofe of Kircher, 
in his Mufurgia. 

I know well that there have been fome late com¬ 
petitions, which introduce the cuckow notes in a 
fharp third j thefe eompofers, however, did not 
trouble themfelves with accuracy in imitating thefe 
notes, and it anfwered their purpofe fufliciently, if 
there was a general refemblance. 

Another proof of our mufical intervals being ori¬ 
ginally borrowed from the fong of birds, arifes from 
moft compofitions being in a flat third, where mufic 
is Ample, and confifts merely of melody. 

The oldeft tune I happen to have heard is a 
Wellh one, called Moruar Rhydiand *, which is 

* Or Rhydiand Marjh, where the We’.fh received a great de¬ 
feat; Rhydiand is in Flintlhire. We find alfo, by the Orpheus 
Britannkus, that even fo late as the time of Pufcel, two parts in 
the three of his compofitions are in the flat third. 

N n 2 compofed 
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compofed in a flat third ; and if the mufic of the 
Turks and Chinefe is examined in Du Halde and 
Dr. Shaw, half of the airs are alfo in a flat third. 

The mufic of two centuries ago is likewife often 
in a flat third, though ninety-nine compofitions out 
of a hundred are now in the {harp third. 

The reafon, however, of this alteration feems to 
be very clear: the flat third is plaintive, and confe* 
quently adapted to fimple movements, fuch as may 
be expeded in countries where mufic hath not been 
long cultivated. 

There is on the other hand a mod ftriking bril¬ 
liancy in the {harp third, which is therefore proper 
for the amazing improvements in execution, which 
both fingers and players have arrived at within the 
laft fifty years. 

When Corelli's mufic was firfl: published, our 
ableft violinifts conceived that it was too difficult to 
be performed j it is now, however, the firfl: com- 
pofition which is attempted by a fcholar. Every year 
alfo now produces greater and greater prodigies upon 
other infiruments, in point of execution. 

I have before obferved, that by attending to a nigh¬ 
tingale, as well as a robin which was educated under 
him, I always found that the notes reducible to our 
intervals of the odave were precifely the fame; which 
is another proof that birds fing always in the fame key. 

In this circumftance, they differ much from the 
human finger; becaufe thofe who are not able to 
Jtng at fight , often begin a fong either above or be¬ 
low the compafs of tncir voice, which they are not 
therefore able to go through with. As birds, how¬ 
ever, form the fame pafiages with the fame notes, 
6 at 
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at all times, this miftake of the pitch can never hap¬ 
pen in them. 

Few fingers again can continue their own part, 
whilft the fame pafiages are fung by another in a 
different key j or if the fame or other pafiages are 
lung, fo as not to coincide with the mufical bar, or 
time of the firft finger. 

As birds however adhere fo ftedfaflly to the fame 
precife notes in the fame pafiages, though they never 
trouble themfelves about what is called time in mufic $ 
it follows that a compofition may be formed for two 
piping bulfinches, in two parts, fo as to conflitute 
true harmony, though either of the birds.may hap¬ 
pen to begin, or flop, when they pleafe. 

I have therefore procured fuch an ingenious com¬ 
pofition, by a very able mufician *, which 1 fend 
herewith; and it need fcarcely be obferved, that 
there cannot poflibly be much variety in the part of 
the fecond bulfinch. [See Tab. XI.] 

Though feveral birds have great mufical powers, 
yet they feem to have no delicacy of fenfations, as 
the human finger hath; and therefore the very bed 
of them cannot be taught to exceed the infipidity of 
the upper part of the flute ftop of an organ •[*, which 
hath not the modern improvement of a JweJl. 

* Mr. Zeidler, who plays the violincello at Covent Garden 
theatre, 

+ Lord Bacon mentions, Jthat in the inftrument called a regall 
(which was a fpecies of portable organ), there was a nightingale 
ftop, in which water was made ufe of to produce the ftronger 
imitation of this bird’s tone. See Cent. ii. exper. 17a. Though 
this inftrument, as well as its Nightingale ftop, is now difufed, 
1 have procured an organ pipe to be immerfed partly in water, 
which, when blown into, hath produced a tone very fimilar to 
that of birds. 

They 
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They are alfo eafily impofed upon by that moft 
imperfedt of all inflruments, a bird-call, which they 
often miftake for the notes of their own fpecies. ^ 

I have before obferved, that perhaps no bird may 
be faid to ling which is larger than a blackbird, 
though many of them are taught to fpeak : the 
ftnaller birds, however, have this power of imitation; 
though perhaps the larger ones have not organs 
which may enable them, on the other hand, to 

fing- 

We have the following inftances of birds being 
taught to fpeak, in the time of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, upon which we never try the fame experi¬ 
ment. Mofchus addrefles nightingales and fwallows 
which were thus inftrudted: 

A Soviet, •sra/rat re %eXi$ovts, ctg wox ejspTrev, 

As XenKeiv ehScante. 

Mofchi Idyl. iii. 

Pliny mentions both a cock, thrulh, and night¬ 
ingales, which articulated *: 

«* Habebant & Caefares juvenes turdum -f-, item 
<{ lufcinias Graeco atque Latino fermone dociles, prae- 
<c terea meditantes in diem, & aflidue nova lo- 

quentes longiore etiam contextu.” 

Statius alfo takes notice of fome birds /peaking, 
which we never attempt to teach in this manner: 

•* Lib. x. c. 21 & 42. 

f Ibid. The other t-urdus belonged to the Emprefs Agrip- 
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M Hue dexStee ffipentur aves, queis nobile fandi 
•* Jus natura dedit, plangat Phoebeius ales, 

“ Auditafque memor penitus demittere voces 
* ( Sturnus, & Aonio verfae certamine pica; j 
** Quique refert jungens iterata vocabula perdix, 

“ Et quae Biftonio queritur foror orba cubili 

Stat. Sylv. lib.Ji. eel. 4. 

* Amongft the five birds mentioned in thefe lines of Statius, 
there are four which are never taught to fpeafc at prefent, viz* 
the cock, the nightingale, the common, anti the red legged par~ 
fridge . 

As I fuppofe, however,, that perdix fignifies this laft bird, and 
not the common partridge (as it i‘s always t ran dated),, it is pro¬ 
per I fliould here give my reafons why I diffent from others, as 
alfo why I conceive that Jiurnus , in this paffage, is not a jftar~ 
Hngi but the common partridge. 

None of the ancients have deferibed the plumage of the per- 
dtx\ but Ariftotle, Ovid, and Pliny, inform us of what mate¬ 
rials the neft of this bird is compojfed, as well as where it is 
placed. 

Ariftotle fays, that the neft is fortified with wood*-, and in an¬ 
other chapter *>, with thorns and wood\ neither of which are ufed 
by the common partridge, which often builds in a country 
where they cannot be procured, 

Gtt the contrary, M. de Buffon informs us, that the red legged 
partridge, ** ie tiennent fur les montagnes qui produifcnt 
44 beaucoup de bruyercs, &.de broflailles c . 


• ’EmXvya&ftepM vtov* Lib. v. c.i. Which Stephens renders making 
a. covering of ‘wood, 

b Lib. ix. c. 8. The common partridge, however, makes its neft 
with hay and ftraw. 

c Orn. T. II. p. 433. 

Silius Italicus alfo deferibes the pernix as being found in the fame fort 
of country, 

#« Ceu perrix, qoam denfa vagis latratibus impleti 
11 Wenator dtmeia.Li&conS* Lib. ill. 1 . 29. 


As 
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As we find, from thefe citations, that fo man/ 
different forts of birds have learned to fpeak, and 
as I have (hewn that a fparrow may be taught to 

Ovid, therefore, fpeaking of the perdix , fays, 

“ —- — ponitque in fepibus ova V* 

where the common partridge is feldom known to build. 

Pliny again informs us, “ perdices fpina & frutice fic mu- 
“ niunt receptaculum, ut contra feras abunde valentur * ”, as 
■alfo in the 53d chapter of his tenth book, that the perdix lays white 
eggs, which is not true of the common partridge. 

But there are not wanting other proofs of the conjecture I 
have here made. 

Ariftotle, fpeaking of this fame bird, fays, T«v vtphxwv, 
ff (atv 01 it irpMWi f . 

Now, the word KMtxatSt^teo-i is clearly formed from the call of 
the bird alluded to, which does not at all refcmble that of the 
common partridge. 

Thus alfo the author of the Elegy on the Nightingale, who 
is fuppofed by fome to be Ovid, hath the following line: 

“ Caccabat hinc perdix, hinc gratitat improbus anfer.” 

fo that the call of the bird mud have had fomething very par¬ 
ticular, and have anfwered nearly, to the words kxkkxSi^u and 

( accabat. 

I find, indeed, that M. de Buffon contends * that the *t(it% 
of Ariftotle does not mean the common partridge, but the bar- 
tavel, with regard to which, I (hall not enter into any difeuf- 
fion, but only obferve, that moft of his references are inaccurate, 
and that he entirely miftakes the materials of which the neft is 
compofed, according to Ariftotle’s fixth book, and firft chapter. 

* Ovid. Met. lib. viii. 1 . 258. I fliall alfo refer to 1 . *37, of the 
fame book: 

“ Garrula ramofa profpexit ab ilice perdix 

as it is well known that the common partridge never perches upon a 
tree* 

< Lib* x« c. 23. * Lib. iv. c. 9* * Orn. T. II. p. 422. 

fing 
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fing the linnet's note, I fcarcely know what fpecies 
to fix upon, that may be confidered as incapable of 
fuch imitations; for it is very clear, from feveral 
experiments before ftated, that the utmoft endea¬ 
vours will not be wanting in the bird, if he is en¬ 
dowed with the proper organs. 

It can therefore only be fettled by educating a 
bird, under proper circumftances, whether he is 
thus qualified or not; for if one was only to de¬ 
termine this point by conje&ure, one flaould fuppofe 


If, indeed, M. de Buffon had not been thus inaccurate, the 
grafs and leaves, of which he fays it is made, would prove that 
Ariftotle fpeaks of the common partridge, contrary to what he 
himfelf fuppofes. 

But the ftrongeft proof that perdix lignifies the red legged 
partridge is, that the Italians to this day call this bird pernice h , 
and the common fort Jlarna l . 

This alfo now brings me to the proofs, of Jiurnus in this paf- 
fage of Statius fignifying the common partridge , and not the 
Jlarling , which I muft admit are not fo ftrong as with regard to 
the import of the word perdix. If my arguments are not there¬ 
fore fo convincing on this head, the number of birds taught to 
fpeak by the Romans, and not by us, muft be reduced to three, 
as the darling is frequently learned to talk in the prefent times. 

As I cannot argue from the defcription of the habits of the 
Jiurnus , or the materials of its neft, as in the former inftance, I 
muft reft my conje&ure (fuch as it is) on the two birds, almoft 
following each other in thefe lines of Statius; on the common 
partridge being called Jlarna to this day by the Italians, and 
upon the Romans having had otherwife no name for our part¬ 
ridge (which is a very common bird in Italy), if Jiurnus is fup- 
pofed to fignify only a Jlarling. 

h I cannot therefore but think that pernix, according to the reading in 
the paflage of Silius Italicus, which I have before cited, is the true Latin 
name for this bird, and that it was called perdix by thofe only frho un- 
derftood Greek. 

* See Olina* 

Vo l. LXIII. 


Oo 
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that a fparrow would not imitate the fong of the 
linnet, nor that a nightingale or partridge could be 
taught to fpeak. 

And here it may not be improper to explain what 
I mean by birds learning to imitate the notes of 
others, or the human fpeech. 

If the birds differ little in lhape or lize (particularly 
of the beak *), the imitation is commonly fo ftrong, 
that 

* It feems very obvious why the form and fize of the beak may 
be material; but I have alfo obferved, that the colour of a bird’s 
bill changes, when in or out of fong; and I am informed that 
a cock feldom crows much, but when his comb is red. 

When moft of the finch tribe are coming into fong, there is 
fuch a gradual change in the colour of their bill ; thus, thofe of 
the chaffinch and linnet are then of a very deep blue, which 
fades away again, when the bird ceafes to be in fong* 

This particular fhould be attended to by the ornithologift, in 
his defcription $ becaufe otherwife he fuppofes the colour of the 
bill to be permanent, which is by no means fo. 

This alteration, however, rather feems to be the fymptom 
than the caufe of a bird’s coming into fong, or otherwife, and I 
brave never attended to this circumftance in the foft billed birds 
fufficiently, to fay whether it holds alfo with regard to them. 

A very intelligent bird-catcher, however, was able to prog- 
nofticate, for three winters together, when a nightingale, which 
I kept fo long, was coming into fong (though there was no 
change in the colour of the bill), by the dung’s being intermixed 
with large bloody fpots, which before was only of a dead white. 

This fame bird-catcher was alfo very fuccefstu! in bis prefcrip- 
tions for fick birds, with regard to the ingredients of which he 
was indeed very myfterious. 

He faid, that as he could not feel their pulfe, the circum- 
fiances which he^chiefly attended to were their weight, as well 
as both the confidence and colourof their dung. 

He always frankly faid what he expefted from his prefcrip- 
tions, and that if fuch and fuch changes did not foon take place, 

“ Miie 
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« Mire fagaces falleret hofpites 
“ Difcrimen obfcurum.” Horat. 


for, in fuch inftances, the paflages are not only the 
fame, but the tone. 

Such was the event of the experiment I have be¬ 
fore mentioned of the linnet educated under a ven- 
golina. 

In my experiment, however, of teaching the fpar- 
row the notes of the linnet, though the fcholar imi¬ 
tated the paflages of its mafter, yet the tone of the 
fparrow had by no means the mellownels of the ori¬ 
ginal. 

The imitation might therefore be, in fome mea- 
fure, compared to the finging of an opera fong by 
a black-guard, when, though the notes may be pre- 
cifely the fame, yet the manner and tone would dif¬ 
fer very much. 

Thus alfo the linnet, which I heard repeat the 
words pretty boy , did not articulate like a parrot or a 
mino, though, at the fame time, the words might 
be clearly diftinguiflhed. 

The education I have therefore been fpeaking of 
will not give new organs of voice to a bird, and the 
inftrument itfelf will not vary, though the notes or 
paflages may be altered almoft at pleafure. 

I tried once an experiment, which might indeed 
have poffibly made lome alteration in the tone of a 
bird, from what it might have been when the animal 


the cafe was defperate. He frequently alfo refufed to prefcribe, 
if the bird felt too light in the hand, or he thought that there 
was not fufficient time to bring about an alteration in the 
dung* 


O o z 


was 
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was at its full growth, by procuring an operator 
who caponifed a young blackbird of about fix weeks 
old j as it died, however, foon afterwards, and I 
have never repeated the experiment, I can only con¬ 
jecture with regard to what might have been the 
confequences of it. 

Both Pliny * and the London poulterers agree 
that a capon does not crow, which I fhould conceive 
to arife from the mufcles of the larynx never ac¬ 
quiring the proper degree of ftrength, which feems 
to be requifite to the fingiog of a bird, from Mr. 
Hunter’s diffeCtions. 

But it will perhaps be afked, why this operation 
Ihould not improve the notes of a nettling, as much 
as it is fuppofed to contribute to the greater perfection 
of the human voice. 

To this I anfwer, that caftration by no means in- 
fures any fuch confequence j for the voices of much 
the greater part of Italian eunuchs are fo indifferent, 
that they have no means of procuring a livelihood but 
by copying mufic, and thisr is one of the reafons why 
fo few compofitions are publifhed in Italy, as it would 
ftarve this refufe of fociety. 

But it may be faid, that there hath been a Fari- 
nelli and a Manzoli, whofe voices were fo diftin- 
guifhedly fuperior. 

To this I again anfwer, that the catalogue of fuch 
names would be a very fhort one j and that we at¬ 
tribute thofe ettedts to caftration, which fhould rather 
be afcribed to the education of thefe fingers. 

* Lib. x. c. ai, 

Caftration 
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Caftration commonly leaves the human voice at 
the fame pitch as when the operation is performed j 
but the eunuch, from that time, is educated with a 
view only to his future appearance on the opera 
jftage; he therefore manages his voice to greater ad¬ 
vantage, than thofe who have not fo early and con- 
ftant inilrudion, 

Confidering the fize of many finging birds, it is 
rather amazing at what a diftance their notes may be 
heard. 

I think I may venture to fay, that a nightingale 
may be very clearly diftingui/hed at more than half 
a mile *, if the evening is calm. I have alfo ob- 
ferved the breath of a robin (which exerted itfelf) 
fo condenfed in a frofty morning, as to be very vi- 
lible. 

To make the comparifon, however, with ac¬ 
curacy, between the loudnefs of a bird’s and the hu¬ 
man voice, a perfon fhould be fent to the /pot from 
whence the bird is heard ; I /hould rather conceive 
that, upon fuch trial, the nightingale would be di¬ 
ftingui/hed further than the man. 

It muft have /truck every one, that, in palling 
under a houfe where the windows are /hut, the Zing¬ 
ing of a bird is eafily heard, when, at the fame 
time, a converfation cannot be fo, though an ani¬ 
mated one. 

Mo/t people, who have not attended to the notes 
of birds, fuppofe that thofe of every fpecies Zing 

* Monf. de Buffon fays', that the quadruped which be terms 
the huarine, may be heard at the diftance of a league. Ornith. 
Tom, I. 

exa&ly 
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exactly the fame notes and paffages, which is by no 
means true, though it is admitted that there is a ge¬ 
neral refemblance. 

Thus the London bird-catchers prefer the fong 
of the Kentiffi goldfinches, but Effex chaffinches j 
and when they fell the bird to thofe who can thus 
diftinguiffi, inform the buyer that it hath luch a note, 
which is very well underftood between them *. 

Some of the nightingale fanciers alfo prefer a Surry 
bird to thofe of Middlesex + • 

Thefe differences in the fong of birds of the fame 
lpecies cannot perhaps be compared to any thing more 
appofite, than the varieties of provincial dialers; 

The nightingale feems to have been fixed upon, 
almoft univerfally, as the moft capital of finging 
birds, which fuperiority it certainly may boldly 
challenge : one reafon, however, of this bird’s being 


* Thcfc are the names which they give to fome of the night¬ 
ingale’s notes : Sweet, Sweet jug, Jug fweet, Water bubble , 
Pipe rattle, Bell pipe, Scroty, Sieg, Skeg, Jkeg, Swat fwat fwaty , 
Whitlow whitlow whitlow, from fome diftant affinity to fuch 
words. 

+ Mr. Henfhaw informs us, that nightingales in Denmark are 
not heard till May, and that their notes are not fo fweet or va¬ 
rious as with us. Dn Birch’s Hiftory of the Royal Society, 
Vol.III. p. 189. Whilft Mr. Fletcher (who was minifter from 
Q.'Elizabeth to Ruffia) fays, that the nightingales in that part 
of the world have a finer note than ours. See Fletcher’s Life, in 
the Biographia Britannica. 

I never could believe what is commonly aflerted, that the 
Czar Peter was at a confiderable expence to introduce finging 
birds near Peterfburgb ; becaufe it appears, by the Fauna Sueeica, 
that they have in thofe latitudes moft of the fame birds with 
thofe of England. 


more 
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more attended to than others is, that it lings in the 
night ♦. 

Hence Shakefpeare fays, 

*« The nightingale, if fhe Ihould ling by day, 

“ When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
“ No better a mufician than the wren/’ 

The fong of this bird hath been defcribed, and 
expatiated upon, by feveral writers, particularly 
Pliny and Strada. 

As I muft own, however, that I cannot affix any 
precife ideas to either of thefe celebrated defcriptions, 
and as I once kept a very fine bird of this fort for 
three years, with very particular attention toits fong ; 
I lhall endeavour to do it the belt juftice I am ca¬ 
pable of. 

In the firft place, its tone is infinitely more mel¬ 
low than that of any other bird, though, at the 
fame time, by a proper exertion of its mufical powers, 
it can be exceffively brilliant. 

When this bird fang its fong round, in its whole 
compafs, I have obierved fixteen different beginnings 
and clofes, at the fame time that the intermediate 
notes were commonly varied in their fucceffion with 
fuch judgment, as to produce a moll pleafing variety. 

The bird which approaches neared to the excel¬ 
lence of the nightingale, in this refpedt, is the Iky- 
lark; but then the tone is infinitely inferior in point 
of mellownefs: mod other finging birds have not 
above four or five changes. 

* The woodlark and reedfparrow fing . likewife in the 
night; and from hence, in the neighbourhood of Shrcwlbury, 
the latter hath obtained the name of the willotV-nightingale. 
Nightingales, however, and thefe two other birds, fmg alio in 
the°day, but ate not then diftinguiihed in the general concert. 

7 The 
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The next point of fuperiority in a nightingale is 
its continuance of Tong, without a paufe, which I 
have obferved fojnetimes not to be Ie(s than twenty 
feconds. Whenever refpiration, however, became 
neceflary, it was taken with as much judgment as by 
an opera finger. 

The ikylark again, in this particular, is only fe- 
cond to the nightingale 

* I fhall here infert a table, by which the comparative merit 
of the Britifh finging birds may be examined, the idea of which 
I have borrowed from Monf. de Piles, in his Cours de Peinture 
par Principes . I (hall not be furprized, however, if, as be fug- 
gefts, many may difagree with me about particular birds, as he 
fuppsfes they will do with him, concerning the merits of painters. 

As I have five columns inftead of the four which M. de Piles 
ufes, I make 20 the point of abfolute perfe&ion, inftead of 16, 
which is his ftandard. 



Mellow- 
nefs of 
tone. 

Sprightly 

notes. 

Plaintive 

notes. 

Compafs. 

Execu¬ 

tion. 

Nightingale .... 

19 

14 

i 9 

*9 

19 

Skylark . .... 

4 

l 9 

4 

18 

18 

Woodlark • • . . . 

18 

4 

17 

12 

8 

Titlark. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Linnet . . 

12 

16 

12 

l6 

18 

Goldfinch . . • • . 

4 

*9 

4 

12 

12 

Chaffinch . • . . • 

4 

12 

4 

8 

g 

Greenfinch .... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Hedge-fparrow . . . 

6 

0 

6 

4 

4. 

Aberdavine (or Sifkin) . 

2 

4 

0 

4 

Tr 

4 

Redpoll . • • • • • 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Thrufh . . . . ■ *; . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

T 

4 

Blackbird . 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Robin. 

6 

j6 

12 

12 

12 

Wren *...*. 

0 

12 

0 

4 

4 

Reed-fparrow .... 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Black-cap, or the Norfolk 
Mock nightingale k 

14 

12 

12 

*4 



k Brit. Zool. p. 262. 

And 
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And here I muft again repeat, that what I de¬ 
scribe is from a caged nightingale, becaufe thofe 
which we hear in the Spring are fo rank, that they 
feldom fing any thing but Short and loud jerks, 
which confequently cannot be compared to the notes 
of a caged bird, as the instrument is overstrained. 

I muSt alfo here obferve, that my Nightingale 
was a very capital bird j for fome of them are fo 
vaSlly inferior, that the bird-fanciers will not keep 
them, branding them with the name of French¬ 
men *. 

But it is not only in tone and variety that the 
Nightingale excells; the bird alio Sings (if I may 
fo exprefs myfelf) with fuperior judgement and 
taSte. 

1 have therefore commonly obferved, that my 
Nightingale began foftly like the ancient orators ; 

I have made no mention of the bulfinch in this table, which 
is commonly confidered as a tinging bird; becaufe its wild note, 
without inftru&ion, is. a moft jarring and difagreeable noife* 

I have likewife omitted 1 the redftart (which is called by the 
French le Roflignol de Muraille), as I am not fufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with its fong, though it is admired by many j I fliould 
rather conceive, however, with Zinanni, that there is no very 
extraordinary merit in the notes* 

The London bird-catchers alfo fell iometimes the yellow 
hammer, twite and brambling m as tinging birds; but none 
of thefe will come within my definition of what may be deemed 
fo* 

* One fliould fuppofe from this, that the nightingale-catch¬ 
ers had heard much of the French mufic; which is poflibly the 
cafe, as fome of them live in Spittal-fields. 

1 Ilculoranzo e un ucello, (per quanto dicono) molto canoro, ma 
‘io tale non lo itimo. Delle uova e del nidi, p. 53* 

m They call this bird a kate. 

Vol. LXIII. P p refervlng 
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referving its breath to fwell certain notes, which by 
this means had a mod aftoniihing effect, and which 
eludes all verbal defcription. 

I have indeed taken down certain paflages which 
may be reduced to our mufical intervals; but though 
by thefe means one may form an idea of fome of the 
notes ufed, yet it is impoflible to give their compa¬ 
rative durations in point of mufical tune, upon 
which the whole effect mull depend. 

I once procured a very capital player on the flute 
to execute the notes which Kircher hath engraved in 
his Mufurgia y as being ufed by the nightingale j 
when, from want of not being able to lettle their 
comparative duration, it was impofiible to obferve 
any traces almoft of the nightingale’s fong. 

It may not be improper here to confider, whether 
the nightingale may not have a very formidable 
competitor in the American mocking-bird*} though 
almoft all travellers agree, that the concert in the 
European woods is fuperior to that of the other parts 
of the globe+. 

As birds are now annually imported in great num¬ 
bers from Afia, Africa, and America, I have fre¬ 
quently attended to their notes, both fingly and in 
concert, which are certainly not to be compared to 
thofe of Europe. 

Thomfon, the poet, (whofe obfervations in na¬ 
tural hiftory are much to be depended upon) makes 

* Turdus American us minor canorus. Raj’s Syn. It 1$ 
called by the Indians Contlatolli; which is faui to fignify four 
hundred tongues. See alfo Catefby.. 

f See Rochefort’s Hift des Antelles, T. I.p. 366.—Ph. Tr# 
Abr. Vo. 1 IL p. 563.—amiCateflby. 

this 
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this fuperiority in the European birds to be a- fort 
of compenfation for their great inferiority in point of 
gaudy plumage. Our goldfinch, however, joins 
to a very brilliant and pleafing fong, a rnoft beautiful 
variety of colours in its feathers*. 

It muft be admitted, that foreign birds, when 
brought to Europe, are often heard to a great dilad- 
vantage; as many of them, from their great tams- 
nefs, have certainly been brought up by hand, the 
confequence of which I have already flated from fe- 
veral experiments. The foft-billed birds alfo cannot 
be well brought over, as the fuccedaneum for infedts 
(their common food) is frefh meat, and particularly 
the hearts of animals. 

I have happened, however, to hear the American 
mocking-bird in great perfection at MelT. Vogle’s 
and Scott’s, in Love-lane, Eaftcheap. 

This bird is believed to be ftill living, and hath 
been in England thefe fix years. During the ipace 
of a minute, he imitated the woodlark, chaffinch, 
blackbird, thrufb, and fparrow. I was told alfo, 
that he would bark like a dog; fo that the bird 
feems to have no choice in his imitations, though 
his pipe comes neareft to our nightingale of any bird 
I have yet met with. 

With regard to the original notes, however, of 
this bird, we are ftill at a lofs; as this can only be 

* I cannot but think, that there would be a demand for thefe 
birds in China, as the inhabitants are very fedentary, and bird 
cages are commonly reprefented as hanging in their rooms, 
have been informed, by a Tyroleze, that his beft market for 
Canary birds was Conftantinople. 

Pp 2 
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known by thofe who are accurately acquainted with 

the fong of the other American birds. 

Kalm indeed informs us, that the natural fong is 
excellent *5 but this traveller feems not to have been 
long enough in America to have diftinguifhed what 
were the genuine notes: with tls, mimics do not 
often fucceed but in imitations. 

I have little doubt, however, but that this bird 
would be fully equal to the fong of the Nightingale 
in its whole compafsj but then, from the attention 
which the mocker pays to any other fort of difagree- 
able noifes, thefe capital notes would be always de-> 
bafed by a bad mixture. 

We have one mocking bird in England, which 
is the fkylark; as, contrary to a general obfervation 
I have before made, this bird will catch the note of 
any other which hangs near it j even after the fky¬ 
lark note is fixed . For this reafon, the bird-fanciers 
often place the fkylark next one which hath not 
been long caught, in order, as they term it, to keep 
the caged fkylark hotiefi. 

The queftion, indeed, may be afked, why the 
wild fkylark, with thefe powers of imitation, ever 
adheres to the parental note ; but it muft be recol¬ 
lected, that a bird when at liberty is for ever fnifling 
its place, and conlequently does not hear the lame 
notes eternally repeated, as when it hangs in a cage 
near another. In a wild ftate therefore the fkylark 
adheres to the parental notes; as the parent cock at¬ 
tends the young ones, and is heard by them for fo 
confiderable a time. 


1 am 


* Vol. I. p. 219. 
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I am aware alfo, that it may be aflced, how bird? 
originally came by the notes which are peculiar to 
each fpecies. My anfwer, however, to this is, that 
the origin of the notes of birds, together with its gra¬ 
dual progrefs, is as difficult to be traced, as that of 
the different languages in nations. 

The lofs of the parent-cock at the critical time 
for inftruCtion hath undoubtedly produced thofe va¬ 
rieties, which I have before obferved are in thefong 
of each fpecies j becaufe then the nettling hath ei¬ 
ther attended to the fong of fome other birds; or 
perhaps invented fome new notes of its own, which 
are afterwards perpetuated from generation to gene¬ 
ration, till fimilar accidents produce other altera¬ 
tions. The organs of fome birds alfo are probably 
fo defective, that they cannot imitate properly the 
parental note, as fome men can never articulate as 
they fliould do. Such defects in the parent bird 
muff again occafion varieties, becaufe thefe defects 
will be continued to their defcendants, who (as I 
before have proved) will only attend to the pa¬ 
rental fong. Some of thefe defcendants alfo may 
have imperfedt organs; which will again multiply 
varieties in the fong. 

The truth is, as I before obferved, that fcarccly 
any two birds of the fame fpecies have exactly the 
fame notes, if they are accurately attended to, 
though there is a general refemblance. 

Thus mofc people lee no difference between one 
fheep and another, when a large flock is before 
them. The fhepherd, however, knows each of 
them, and can hvear to them, if they are loft; as 
«an tb*e Lincolnfhire gofherd to each goole. 

hf 
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As I now draw towards a conclusion of both my 
experiments andobfervations on the Singing of birds; 
it may be pofiibly aSked, what ufe refults either from 
the trouble or ex pence which they have coft me; 
both of which Iadmit to have been considerable. 

I will readily own, that no very important ad¬ 
vantages can be derived from them; and yet I fhall 
not decline fuggefting what little profit they may 
pofiibly be of, though at beft they Should rather be 
conlidered as what Lord Bacon terms, experiments of 
light , than of fruit. 

In the fh ft place, there is no better method of in- 
ve(ligating the human faculties, than by a compa¬ 
nion with tbofe of animals ; provided we make it 
without a moft ungrateful wifh of lowering our- 
felves, in that distinguished fituation in which we are 

we are referred to the ant for an example of 
induftry and forefight, becaufe it provides a maga¬ 
zine of food for the winter, when this animal is in 
a Slate of torpidity during that feafon ; nor are we 
lefs willing to fuppofe the long of birds to be fupe- 
rior to our own mufical powers. 

The notes of many birds are certainly very plea- 
fing, but can by no means Hand in competition ei¬ 
ther with the human voice or our word mufical 
inflruments; not only from want of the ftriking ef¬ 
fects of harmony in many excellent compofitions; but 
becaufe, even when compared to our Simple melody, 
expreftion is wanting*, without which muiic is fo 
languid and inanimate. 

* Thr nightingale, indeed, is perhaps an exception to this 
general oblervation. 

But 
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But to return to the ufes (fuch as they are) which 
may arife from attending to the fong of birds, or 
from the experiments which I have given an account 
of. 

The firft of thefe is too much negle&ed by the 
naturaliftj. for, if the bird is not caught, the only 
means often by which either the fex or the fpecies 
can be determined is the fong. For example, if 
Monf. Adanfon had informed us whether the Euro¬ 
pean fwallows, which he conceived were to be feen 
during the winter at Senegal, had the fame notes 
with thofe of Europe, it would have been going one 
ftep further in proof of the fads which he and others 
fo much rely upon.. 

Thefe experiments, however, may be faid to be 
ufeful to all thofe who happen to bepleafed with fing- 
ing birds j becaufe it is clear, that, by educating a 
bird under feveral forts, we may often make fuch a 
mixture, as to improve the notes which they would 
have learned in a wild ftate. 

Tt refults alfo from the experiment of the linnet 
being educated under the Vengolina, that we may 
introduce the notes of Afia, Africa, and America, 
into our own woods; becaufe r if that linnet had 
been Fet at liberty*, the neftlings of the next i'ealbn 
would have adhered to the Vengolina fong, who 
would again tranfinit it to their defendants. 

* I know well, that it is commonly fuppofed,..if you fit a 
caged bird at liberty, it will neither be able to feed itfelf, nor 
Otherwife live Tong, on account of its bring perfecuted by the 
w id ones. There is no foundation, however, for this notion ; 
and I take it to arife from an exeufe for continuing to keep thefe 
birds in confinement. 


But 
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But we may not only improve the notes of birds 
by a happy mixture, or inti odnce thofe which were 
never before heard in Great-Bntain ; as we may alfo 
improve the inflrument with which the paflages are 
executed. 

If, for example, any bird-fancier is particularly 
fond of what is called the fong of the Canary bird, 
which however mull be admitted to be inferior in 
tone to the linnet, it would anfwer well to any fuch 
perfon, if a nellling linnet was brought up under a 
Canary bird, becaule the notes would be the fame, 
but the inflrument which executes them would be 
improved. 

We learn alfo, from thefe experiments, that nothing 
is to be expeded from a nellling brought up by hand, 
if he does not receive the proper inllrudion from the 
parent cock : much trouble and fome coll is there¬ 
fore thrown away by many perfons in endeavour¬ 
ing to rear nellling nightingales, which, when they 
are brought up and fed at a very conliderable ex¬ 
pence, have no fong which is worth attending to. 

If a woodlark, orlkylark, was educated, however, 
under a nightingale, it follows that this charge (which 
amounts to a ihillingper week*) might be in a great 
meafure faved, as well as the trouble of chopping 
frelh meat every day. 

A nightingale, again, when kept in a cage, does 
not live often more than a year or two j nordoe6 he 
ling more than three or four months; whereas the 

* Olina fpeaks of a pafle which is ufed in Italy for nightin¬ 
gales; but I cannot find that it ever anfvvers with us ; perhaps, 
they bring their nightingales, up- by hand, and fo accuilom 
them from their earlieit infancy to fuch food. 
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fcholar pitched upon may not onlybe more vivacious, 
but will continue in fong nine months out of the 
twelve. 

I fear, however, that I have already dwelt too 
long upon thefe very minute and trifling advantages 
which may refult from my experiments and obfer- 
vations; I fhall therefore no longer defer fubfcribing 
myfelf, 

Dear Sir, 

Your moft faithful. 

Humble Servant* 

Daises Barrington; 


Qq 
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